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“1S ENFORCEABLE DISARMAMENT POSSIBLE?”’ 


ANNOUNCER: TOWN MEETING tonight originates for the Minneapolis and St. Paul ‘| 
Chapters of the United World Federalists -- a non-partisan voluntary organization, 
working to make the United Nations capable of preventing war by giving it the power to | 
enforce universal disarmament under world law. The United World Federalists is or- | 
ganized into regional, state and local chapters and is a member of the movement of 
world federal government. The platform policy of the United World Federalists states: 
"The continuing threat of total warfare imperils the God-given rights of all men to 
life, liberty andthe pursuit of happiness. Wars mst be eliminated by universal 
disarmament enforcedunder proper safeguards through a system of world law applicable 
to all nations and to all individuals. Only under such a system can world order be 
achieved and the necessary resources provided to meet human needs at home and through-, 
out the world, enabling all peoples to achieve responsible self-government and to 
realize their legitimate aspirations for a better life." 

Now to preside as moderator of our discussion, here is Dr, Shepherd L, Witman, 
Director of the Residential Seminars on World Affairs. Dr. witman! | 


DR. WITMAN: It is a great pleasure for TOWN MEETING to come to the campus of 
the University of Minnesota and to be here under the auspices of the Minneapolis and | 
St. Paul Chapters of the United World Federalists, In these circumstances, what sub- 
ject could be more appropriate for our discussion tonight than the question of disarma- 
ment? 

The fact that men have sought ways to disarm for many, many years simply proves 
the deep appeal of the idea which mankind has sought. There have been proposals for 
ways to disarm for more years than we know but the actual efforts to do something about 
it are fairly recent. Disarmament conferences were held between World Wars I and II. 
Recently our government and, more specifically, our President has made proposals for 
disarmament, Indeed, a high-ranking officer, as a matter of fact, a Minnesotan has 
been given the responsibility of finding an effective disarmament program, 

The very force of this question is brought immediately and dramatically before 
us by the presence in today's world of atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs, with which man- 
kind can commit universal suicide. We all know this, and we all stand in sort of a 
frightened awe of the fact. But we cannot just stand still -- we mst act -- we must 
decide, 

To help us do that tonight, we have with us two prominent gentlemen who will 
open the subject: "Is Enforceable Disarmament Possible?" 

Our first speaker, Norman Cousins, has been editor of the "Saturday Review" 
since 1940, He has just returned from his fourth world-survey trip in six years, with | 
an eyewitness account of the now historic Asian-African Conference at Bandung. Mr, ) 
Cousins is also Honorary President of the United World Federalists., In his latest 
book, "Who Speaks for Man," he developed the argument for world law which is one of 
the United World Federalists' basic tenets, Mr. Cousins! 
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MR. COUSINS: There is no more important question in the world than the one we 
are discussing tonight. We can search history, we can search our souls, but we will 
find no more vital problem than this. What are we going to do about the fact that the 
world has not yet found a cure for war? Or the fact that if another war should break 
out, weapons will be used which, at best, will twist human life out of all recognizable 
shape, stamping out our cities, making rubble heaps out of our continents, This is 
what can be expected at best. At worst, as Dr. Witman said, a full muoclear and 
bacteriological war would mean the end, not only of civilization, of man's work, but 
of man himself, : 
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Whichever is true, President Eisenhower has called upon the world to face the 
facts, He has called for bold thinking and acting on those facts. I believe it is 
not only possible, but necessary for all Americans, whether Republicans or Democrats, 
to accept this challenge -- for the problem before us is not political, Tt,is.a 
historical problem, it is a human problem, It is against this background that I 
offer the following six points relating to the problem of enforceable disarmament ¢- 

No. 1. There is no alternative to enforceable disarmament, no alternative 
except international gangsterism and anarchy leading to war. 

Noe 2. It is no answer to the dangers of an armaments race to disarm uni«- 
laterally in a world not yet made safe from aggression, Disarmament, which would 
follow the pattern of the 1920's and 1930's, such as the Kellogg-Briand Pact or the 
Washington Treaty, is not disarmament but an invitation to disaster. Such treaties 
are not enforceable, They are not fool-proof, They expose the American people to 
the hideous dangers of surprise attack after we ourselves have destroyed our own 
weapons, The cause of world peace is too important to be left to gentlemen's agree- 
ments, especially when it is not what gentlemen say but what gangsters do, That 
creates the problem. We need enforceable law. 

No, 3. If we really want enforceable disarmament, we need control,:+ Control 
means inspection, Therefore, President Eisenhower is entirely right when he proposes 
his goldfish bowl plan for inspection, He wants complete freedom for the inspectors <- 
freedom to fly, roam, look, dig, pry, search and report. In short he wants for the 
inspectors whatever freedom is necessary to reduce the danger of secrecy and surprise 
attack. 

No. 4. If disarmament requires inspection to be effective, then inspection 
requires disarmament to be meaningful. President Eisenhower's plan mst not be ree 
garded by the American people as an end in itself. The goldfish bowl must lead to 
something. It mst lead to equally bold and imaginetive thinking about a foolproof 
plan for getting rid of the weapons theselves, 

No. 5. If we really want a foolproof plan, we cannot get it at bargain base- 
ment rates. We have to pay for it by giving the United Nations adequate powers of 
its own -- powers of inspection -- powers of control -- powers to superintend the 
reduction, and finally, the elimination of weapons. We mst balance off any power 
given to the United Nations by the checks and balances that can keep such power from 
becoming irresponsibly used, The United Nations must have authority over the indivi- 
dual in those matters and only those matters relating to disarmament and security, 
but the individual must be protected against any abuse of that authority. 

No. 6, Finally, the heart of the problem is not merely the control of weapons 
but the control of war itself, This means preventing aggression, This means dealing 
with a situation which can result in conflict. Getting rid of atomic bombs by itself 
is no guarantee against war. Even an old-fashioned war can hurt. That is why I say 
that the United Nations mst be concerned not only with force, but with the causes of 
war and equally concerned with the requirements of justice. The aim of man is not 
merely to conquer violence, but to conquer injustice in the world, 


DR. WITMAN: Thank you, Mr. Cousins, 

Our next speaker, James L. Wick, who is executive publisher of the Washington 
newsletter "Human Events" recently led a group of editors in a visit to fifteen 
countries of Europe and the Middle East and has just returned from his third visit 
in the last three years to the Soviet Union. Mr. Wick is active in Republican Party 
affairs and is the author of "How NOL to Run for President," a handbook Hor Republica s. 
I may add after that title that Mr. Wick is a graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
Mr, Wick3 


MR. WICK: I am honored to be speaking again inthis great auditorium of my 


ter. ‘ 
cs Pie answer to the question: 'Is Enforceable Disarmament Possible Now" depends 


upon your definition of disarmament. If you mean the dictionary definition -- that 
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no country shall have arms other than those needed by a police force to maintain 
internal order -=- then my answer is no» 

But if you ask whether a first step can be taken now, then I say yes, with 
reservations. President Eisenhower's Geneva proposal merits consideration. 

The President asked for an exchange of military blueprints and for aerial 
photography and inspection, He would give the Soviets our military blueprints, not 
all at once but one by one, proceeding from the less sensitive to the more sensitive, 
and they would reciprocate. The aerial photographs would furnish leads for the ground 
inspection crews of both sides to follow up. Experts differ sharply upon the issue 
as to how air tight aerial photography can be against a sharp attack, but this mich 
can be said, Large scale aerial reconnaissance of the entire Soviet territory would 
certainly give us a great deal of information we do not now have. Since Russia knows 
a great deal about our defenses and we know little about hers, we would be the gainer 
by such an exchange. 

The safety factor in the Eisenhower proposal is that the United States is not 
required to reduce its arms, It may even increase them, No agreement whatever should 
be made for some time to come which would reduce America's ability to engage in in- 
stant and massive retaliation if the Soviet Union should strike, 

Now, in conclusion, a word of warning. Our leaders must be watchful for the 
slightest Soviet disposition to hedge on its commitments and they must instantly 
convey that information to the American people. The stakes, the fate of civilization 
itself, are too great for any other policy. Unless the importance of such an atti- 
tude is understood, any agreement between us and Russia would be harmful rather than 
helpful for it might lull the peoples of the world into the complacency that would 
give the Kremlim the opportunity to strike for world mastery. 


DR. WITMAN: Thank you, Mr. Wick. Now, you have heard two very clear and pre- 
cise statements in this matter as the points of view of these two gentlemen. Let's 
hear what they have to say about each other's observations. Mr. Cousins? 

MR. COUSINS: I agree with Mr. Wick that President Eisenhower's proposal is a 
first step and I think it should be explored and I hope it will be accepted. But Mr. 
Wick also said that the safety factor in the Eisenhower proposal is that the United 
States will not be called upon to give up any of its weapons. I think it might also 
be added that neither will the Soviet be called upon to give up any of its weapons, 
and until such time as both nations are called upon to give up their weapons on an 
enforceable basis, we will not have peace, I do not believe that the American people 
can have security so long as the Soviet possesses not only nuclear weapons in abundance 
but the means to deliver them, And I do not believe that the Soviet will give up its 
weapons according to any plan which it does not have confidence in the United States 
following for itself. Therefore I say we must be prepared, not only to inspect the 
Soviet's arms and give them the right of inspection of our arms, but we must be pre- 
pared too to give up our arms in exchange for an enforceable guarantee that they will 
do the same. 

MR. WICK: J would say that the question of ultimately and perhaps in the dis- 
tant future giving up our arms is one for the time when the good faith of both parties 
has. been proved. For some time to come, we shall be involved in the question of 
checking the many blueprints that the Soviet Union might supply us and that will take 
a great deal of time and we don't want to give up any arms until we are sure that they 
have primarily the disposition to do what they say, because up to now the Soviet Union 
has never kept an agreement which it was to its benefit to break, 

MR. COUSINS: I think we are getting a lot closer together on this. I wonder 
whether Mr. Wick would agree that the question of good faith actually is less important 
than the means that are taken to insure that neither side can break good faith, After 
all, it's not what the Soviet says that it is going to do, but the assurance we have 
based on inspectors, based on control in the Union Nations itself that can provide us 
with adequate security. The question of good faith in law is taken for granted. The 
important thing is that society protect itself against the manifestations of bad faith, 
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MR. WICK: I think I would place a little larger degree of importance upon 
the good faith because there are so many ways in which an agreement can be broken. 
For example, one of the points made about this method of this mutual inspection 
system is this: that, for a long time to come, each one will retain its arms, 
each one can then go ahead with training expeditions and these training expedi- 
tions can be on a substantial scale, so the question will be whether these are 
mere feints and the Soviet Union can feint time and time again until, by this war 
of nerves, they have worn us down and we tend to accept them -- the idea that they 
are showing good faith -- whereupon comes their major attack, a massive attack upon 
the United States. So I regard the matter of good faith really as first, and only 
secondarily until they demonstrate their good faith, I have no faith in anything 
that they promise to do. 

MR. COUSINS: Would you say, Mr. Wick, that the final test of good faith is 
the willingness of both parties to accept a system of inspection and control under 
a system of law that is operable and enforceable? 

MR. WICK: Yes, I think I would agree to all of that, except that later I am 
going to express my opinion as to the United Nations as the inspection ant enforce- 
ment factor in this. 

MR. COUSINS: I'll take your agreement now as an adequate down payment. 

DR. WITMAN: While we are discussing this question of inspection, it occurs 
to me that we ought to evolve this matter and find out how you do make inspection 
adequate and competent to meet this requirement which Mr. Cousins has set up. Cer- 
tainly, inspection is one of the major problems with which we have been wrestling on 
this whole question of disarmament in the United States and with Russia for years, 
What kind of inspection do you mean, Mr. Cousins? 

MR. COUSINS: President Eisenhower was very careful in presenting this plan, 
to make it clear that this was not a cure-all. There is a great deal thet can never 
be detected, For example, a nation may be able to bury its fissionable materials. 

A nation could bury some of its big bombs. It would be extremely difficult to detect 
that fact, no matter how many inspectors you have, so that inspection must not be re= 
garded as the ultimate in terms of the control of armaments. All it does is to give 

us a handle, a good place to start. Now, even with the limited value that we do get, 
however, from inspection, it is true that we can reduce the danger of a surprise attack, 
so that in agreeing with Mr. Wick on this point, I would also say that it is what we do 
beyond inspectidn that is important. And here again, Dr. Witman, a lot depends on the 
kind of machinery we give the United Nations, the kind of authority we give the United 
Nations, that will be able to answer that ultimate question -- can we avoid war? 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Wick, Mr. Cousins seems to come back to the United Nations 
several times here and I don't think you ought to hold off mch longer -= you might 
be off the air before you have a chance to say what you want to say about this subject. 

MR. WICK: I really can't make my point with reference to the fact that the 
control in the early stages, certainly, should be by the United States alone and not 
by the United Nations without first describing what this machinery of inspection will 
be like. Now, the Soviet Union contains 8-1/2 million square miles and it would take 
tens of millions of photographs to give us an idea of what there is in the Soviet 
Union. This inspection system that the Eisenhower plan contemplates goes so far as 
to include inspectors at the elbows of the entire strategic air commands of both 
countries. Monitors looking over the shoulders, for example, of General LeMay, the 
head of the U. S. Air Command. Monitors with radar equipment checking every single 
bomber flight in both countries. Monitors listening to every communication between 
bombing planes and the control points, And they of course, a 24-hour surveillance of 
posts capable of delivering massive attacks, Now then we have these inspectors, let's 
say, in the Soviet Union at one of these sources of an intercontinental missile attack 
and all at once communication ceases. The inspector has been silenced, let us say, 
There mist be immediate action -- retaliatory action, Therefore, I say that this 
Eisenhower plan is not going to work at this stage of United Nations development, un@ 
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less this is a bilateral agreement of the United States and the Soviet Union. And 
if you want proof of the unworkability of that kind of a thing, I'd cite you our 
experience in the Korean War. We could have won the Korean War hands down if that 
had been a United States War against the Commnist invaders. But Stalin keptthe 
Soviet's U.N.'s representative away from the Security Council meeting that followed 
on dune 25, 1950 -- thus he made it a United Nation's War and by making it a United 
Nation's War, we lost the first war in our history. 

MR. COUSINS: I don't want to get into a debate on Korea, but I am afraid that 
Mr, Wick does Mr. Stalin too mck credit. The fact of the matter is that one of the 
biggest blunders in Commnist history was when the Soviet failed to send its repre- 
sentative to that particular meeting. I shudder to think what would have happened Ef 
this had not been a United Nations War. I shudder to think at the Communist victories 
and propaganda that would have resulted if we would have had American boys with guns 
on the mainland of Asia picking up, as the Communist thought, or trying to hold the 
bag for 150 years of Western imperialism. My guess is, Mr. Wick, that the trouble 
with Korea is that it was not enough of a United Nations war, I am thankful that, 
at least, it was in terms of the banner that was flown over Korea -- a United Nations 
War, This was the first case in history of the nations of the world coming together 
to stop aggression, If the United States had taken unilateral action in the case of 
Korea, it is possible that we would have lost something much more important than 


Korea which is the goodwill, the respect and the support on which our security depends, — 


even more than it does on atomic weapons, -- the goodwill and support of the world's 
peoples, 

DR. WITMAN: Mr. Wick, I don't want to turn away from this unless you don't 
want to reply. Do you want to say something to this point? 

MR. WICK: I would say that the greatest thing we could have done in Korea was 
to have won the war instead of losing it and the testimony of every general -- 
MacArthur =- Mark Clark == Van Fleet -- Stratemeyer...ee 

MR. COUSINS: Do you include General Eisenhower -= every general? 

MR. WICK: Every general who was in command there says that their directives 
were such that they were not allowed to win the war. 

MR. COUSINS: Did General Ridgway say that, Mr. Wick? 

MR. WICK: I named the ones that did say so. 

MR. COUSINS: You said every general who was concerned with Korea. General 


Ridgway was there, 


MR. WICK: Yes, General Ridgway was, and he has never testified on this subjects, 


I named those that have, 

MR. COUSINS: I think General Ridgway did testify on this subject. 

MR. WICK: I won't comment on that because I'm not sure of my information, but 
I have named the four generals who did so testify and the important thing is that if 
we had won that war I think that the situation throughout the world would be far 
different today than it is. 

MR. WITMAN: I have to interrupt because whereas I think there is a direct re- 
lationship between Korea and disarmament, I don't want us to get so far into this sub- 
ject that the direct relationship ceases to be evident and I have a device for doing» 
this. As you all know, we give an American Peoples Encyclopedia to the person who has 
submitted the prize-winning question for the week, which is to be directed to the 
gentlemen on the panel. Neither of these gentlemen have seen this question and we're 
going to throw it at them right now, and I assure you it is on disarmament. The prize 
winner this week and the man who will receive the American Peoples Encyclopedia, is 
N. I. Stone of New York City. His question is this: "Is genuine enforceable di saree 
ment possible or desirable before the conflicting interests between the free and the 
Communist worlds are settled satisfactorily?" Mr. Wick, will you take that? 

MR. WICK: That's a tough question, It depends upon the area of the conflict, 
For example, each one has its own political system and, to that extent, there will 
always be conflict but if that were the only issue involved, the world could get alonge 
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The real question is whether or not the Soviet Union wishes to conquer the rest of 
the world and I am of the opinion that it does and until that time comes, there 
cannot be trustworthy disarmament. 

MR. COUSINS: I think it is an extremely good question because somewhere along 
the line, some settlement is going to be necessary. Again I say I don't think this 
is a settlement that could depend on treaty. I think that what settlement is achieved 
should be done under law, I think that genuine disarmament can lead to a large area 
of settlement. I think, under certain circumstances, settlement can lead to effective 
disarmament agreement. I don't think that we ought to Stop at one just because we 
can't get the other, I think whichever comes first should be the platform for an 
all-out attempt to move the others, 

DR. WITMAN: JI see somebody down here who is rather anxious to say something, 

I think, Would you like to make a statement. 

QUESTIONER: If there were not some prior agreement as to what was to be en- 
forced and how it was to be enforced, would not any enforcement action be an aggressive 
war-like act? 

DR. WITMAN: What about that, Mr. Cousins? 

MR. COUSINS: That refers to some extent to our previous question. Naturally, 

I think it is going to be necessary to find out exactly what it is that the countries 
agree to. I think that the problem divides itself into two parts. First you have the 
agreement concerning what has to be done, whether with respect to inspection or en- 
forcement and then you have the problem of implementation -- how you are going to make 
it stick, ‘that is why I emphasize the role of the United Nations in carrying out the 
terms of any agreement between the two countries. It will be necessary, as you say, 
to attempt to sit down together and figure out exactly what they propose or what they 
will agree to. Beyond that point, I think the U.N. should take over. 

DR. WITMAN: There are a great many of us -= both the seen and the unseen 
audience -- who are wrestling with this problem of disarmament tonight. We're talking 
it out as thoroughly as we can and I have to tell the unseen audience that there are 
people here on the edge of their chairs trying to say something, trying to make a com- 
ment, trying to ask a question, so I am going to stop these gentlemen of the panel for 
e few minutes and go down to the audience but before I do that let's take a quick look 
at where we have got ‘in the discussion so far, I think that we started out by 
recognizing the fact that we were all pretty worried about Russia and that this has a 
direct relationship to the question in hand. The relationship of disarmament to the 
concern about whether Russia might be a serious threat to the United States and to 
whether or not we can trust her in any kind of a disarmament arrangement were pertinent 
to the outset of all of this discussion, We said that it would be impossible to make 
any kind of an arrangement which would be of a disarmament nature unless it had some 
inspection aspect and we spent some time discussing the question of inspection -- 
whether it should be bilateral or whether there were some multilateral needs involved 
in inspection. From time to time we came back to the point that the United Nations 
would have to be involved in some way and Mr, Wick and Mr. Cousins were not in precise 
agreement on the extent to which this involvement was necessary. We also raised the point 
as to whether disarmament was possible without some sort of U.5S.-Soviet resolution of its 
conflict -- this was the essence of the prize-winning question -- and we discussed that 
to some extent. So we have talked tonight so far about our concern about Russia -- we 
have talked about inspection as a means of making disarmament possible -- we have talked 
about trusting other nations in an disarmament agreement ~- we have talked about the 
United Nations -- and we have talked about means for resolving the conflict between 
the United States and Russia through disarmament. Now, what do you people down in the 
audience want to do about this. Let us have your question first, sir, 

CUESTIONER: Mr. Cousins, this is more or less a ‘statment which I would like 
you to comment on. Throughout tonight's discussion there have been implications of 
this area of conflict, you might say, on disarmament and what 1 feel is that the whole 
problem boils down to more or less of an abolition of the psychology of fear in human 
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beings, you might say, rather than the one special area of disarmament and rg eR 
Wick spoke of the areas of conflict and that sort of thing and I was wondering 
if we did concentrate more on abolition of fear rather than legislating a problem 
through the United Nations -- I mean I think the abolition of fear can be worked \ 
out through the United Nations but not legislating disarmament. 

DR. WITMAN: I think, if I correctly interpret the gentlemen's statement, it is 
that we are in a sense talking about the wrong thing when we talk about disarmament, 
we should be talking about the abolitionsof fear in national relations. Mr. Cousins, 
do you want to comment about that? Have we been wasting 0 minutes here? 

MR. COUSINS: I think that a number of people have fear because of the fact 
that there are in existence in the world today weapons of absolute destruction. 

These weapons -- hydrogen bombs, bacteriological warfare weapons, nuclear bombs of 
various sizes -- do create fear because these weapons exist in a situation in which 
war is possible, so that I would guess that perhaps the most thorough way to get rid 
of fear right now is to get rid of the fear that these weapons can be used. Weapons 
in themselves create a sort of momentum for war. I doubt that there has been an arma- 
ments race in history that has not resulted in a war, Perhaps this is what people 
fear. I would certainly agree with you that there are many, many other things that 
can be done to relieve the world tension and relieve world fear and so I suppose that 
if we spend the rest of our lives addressing ourselves to the problem, we will not 
exhaust it but, at least, the time will be well spent. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Wick, what, if any, are the views of the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain to enforceable disarmament? 

MR, WICK: I am sure that the countries behind the Iron Curtain want disarma- 
ment enforceable by the Soviet Union. 

DR. WITMAN: What kind of disarmament is that? Would you please describe it, 
Mr. Wick, 

MR. WICK: In other words, they would like world government but the world govern 
ment to be by the Soviet Union. We don't want that. 

MR. COUSINS: I agree with Mr. Wick, I think that nothing would please the 
Iron Curtain countries more than to have a Comminist World Government. If we really 
want to prevent that, Mr, Wick, I think we have to come up with an idea of our own 
and that idea ought to be one literally large enough to embrace the world, 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Cousins, disarmament at the local level has always been a 
byproduct of the establishment of a system of law in the community. Similarly, is 
world disarmament possible except as a similar byproduct of a system of world law? 

MR. COUSINS: That is beautifully put, I agree. The gentleman properly points 
out that we should not ignore the experience we have had at first hand in our own 
countries in building up a system of law and order. “he same basic principles apply 
to the world as a whole. We cannot ignore the lessons that we have had at first hand 
in attempting on a much larger plane in the world itself to seek a cure for war and 
that certainly means, and I agree, that we need world law. 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Wick, doesn't the past history of peace treaties mean that 
if enforceable disarmament is not possible, then permanent peace is impossible in 
these days of apocalyptic weapons. 
day, my point With reference 40 the United Nation 49 4iat 404s cee at nas 

ions is that it is still a boy and a 
very little boy and you don't send a little boy to do a man's work. And in the job 
that we have ahead with reference to the Eisenhower program, the only enforceable 
plan would be one -- this is my opinion -- in which the United States by itself made 
the agreement with the Communist bloc countries and undertook the responsibility for 
the enforcement, 

MR. COUSINS: I agree with Mr, Wick that the United Nations is not now ina 
position to underwrite world peace, but Mr. Wick is there any reason why the little 
boy can't grow up. If you and I and all of us work for it, if we give it the blood 
the bones, the starch it needs, why can't it do the job, I am sure that you would " 
like to see it do that particular job, 
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MR. WICK: I am not at all opposed to this boy growing up, but I don't want 
to see the growth, the development, forced -- or the responsibilities given to it 
that are greater than its capacity. 

MR. COUSINS: On the other hand, you have certain specific needs, Mr. Wick, 
and I think the U.N. can meet those particular needs if we keep the U.N. growth from 
being static. 

DR, WITMAN: I'm enjoying this discussion very much but I want to remind you 
that we should talk about the United Nations in relation to disarmament and I think 
we are launching out into its broader aspects -- but that's another broadcast and 
we'll ask both of you gentlemen to that one. Shall we see what this lady's question 
is? 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Cousins, do you believe disarmament can be made more acceptable 
politically by an educational program emphasizing the principles essential to effective 
and safe disarmament? 

MR. COUSINS: Yes§ 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Wick, I would like to say that this does not express my view, 
this particular question, and I offer it just for the sake of argument and trying to 
arrive at some human fundamentals. The question is this: Isn't the existence of the 
all-destroying H=-bomb on both sides the best plea man has ever had not to go to war? 
Isn't self-preservation the best guarantee to act or not to act? If so, why disarm? 

MR. WICK: If you had ended the first part of your question before your last 
point, Iwas simply going to say Yes. You are talking about what Churchill describes 
as peace by mutual terror -- making the peace by the balance of terror and, at this 
stage of development, perhaps that is the best way to do it. It's going to be main- 
tained that way anyway for some time to come, 

CUESTIONER: J would like to ask Mr. Cousins if there isn't some human funda- 
mental besides terror and self-preservation that we might appeal to here. just as 
strongly? 

MR. COUSINS: I don't believe in mutual terror as a sufficient guarantee of 
the peace. Certainly I think that rational man deserves something a little finer 
than the terror of the H-bomb in order to keep the. peace. Indeed, I believe that the 
very existence of the weapon may accelerate the danger in a sense that it creates 
great insecurity on both sides. Indeed we have already seen in this country that 
certain military men have believed that the very existence of the H-bomb in Russian 
hands means that we should strike first before Russia hits us. Now, similarly, I 
believe that the same thinking is going on on the other side, Given this kind of 
quick trigger psychology in the midst of rising tensions, no one can say what will 
or will not be done but I think that if we are really serious about the peace, then 
we have to tackle the very serious problem -- what do we do about the weapons of 
mass destruction and also -- what do we do about the situations in which these weapons 
may be used, 

CUESTIONER: Mr, Cousins, assuming that we hear nothing further from Russia 
on President Eisenhower's last proposal, what specific steps do you think that Congress 
or our government should take now in order to initiate disarmament? 

MR. COUSINS: Actually, we have heard from the Soviet. we haven't heard exactly 
what we wanted to hear, but at least we know that the Soviet believes that this is mch 
too important, as far as worl public opinion is concerned, to ignore and in that sense 
I think the United States has scored a very important victory because we have rescued 
the word peace from Soviet propaganda. But on the assumption that the Soviets continue, 
let's say, to dodge the basic questions involved in President Eisenhower's proposal, 

I think that we have the opportunity and perhaps alsc the obligation to hammer away at 
it day after day after day. I think this now constitutes an important objective for 

the entire world. Ambassador Wadsworth, the deputy United States representative at 

the United Nations, said the other day in referring to this plan that the United States 
is pledged to work for -- work for continuously -- and the United States earnestly de- 
sires and energetically seeks a comprehensive, progressive and enforceable international 
agreement for the reduction of arms, armaments and armed forces, This program, he has 
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said, will incorporate the results of the latest studies in this country and abroad, 
We see then that we do have a rallying point that we need never depart from until 
such time as we can either get this or something better. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Wick, doesn't the enforceability of either an inspection plan 
or disarmament require sanction which, in turn, necessitates a _ supra-national 
organization for their moral and physical effectiveness? 

MR. WICK: No, I think this could be done ‘by agreement between the United 
States and the Soviet bloc countries. 

QUESTIONER: In other words, we go to war if Russia doesn't live up to the 
agreement. 1s this the way to prevent war or secure disarmament? 

MR. WICK: In this case the agreement would be that Russia does not take the 
measures necessary to make a surprise attack. Certainly if she did take the measures 
necessary, we do launch a retaliatory attack. 

CUESTIONER: I still think that it is not quite answered. Can you have a law 
enforced without a policeman -- let me ask it that way? 

MR. WICK: This is an agreement between two parties. 

QUESTIONER: Is any contract enforceable without a court. 

MR. WICK: Yes, in this case the court would be the method of war. 

QUESTIONER: That's what I wanted to know. 

MR. COUSINS: I think that perhaps we did get the answer to that but we have 
arrived, it seems to me, Dr. Witman, at a fundamental disagreement. Mr. Wick+thinks 
that it is perfectly proper for the United States to proceed to disarm on the basis 
of agreement with the Soviet Union. I believe that this would be extremely dangerous. 
I think that any plan for disarmament requires something more than an agreement with 
the Soviet Union. I think it necessarily depends on a world organization with the 
power to enforce whatever agreement is: made between the two countries. 

_ MR. WICK: I did not say that the United States should disarm because the 
Eisenhower Plan does not require disarmament, it does not require us to reduce our 
arms, we can even increase our arms, 

MR. COUSINS: But the question referred specifically to disarmament, I believe, 
Mr. Wick. 

MR. WICK: I took the word "disarmament" to mean in the sense of the Eisenhower 
Plan which, of course, is not disarmament at all, 

QUESTIONER: Mr, Cousins, suppose we do not get an agreement on disarmament 
with the Soviet Union, Is not unilateral disarmament always possible? Could we not 
show our good faith by initiating disarmament? 

MR. COUSINS: I attempted at the start to deal with that. I am sorry that I 
didn't go into it perhaps as fully as I should. Yes, I do think it would be possible 
at any time for any nation to give up its weapons. What security would be derived 
from that act, however, is somewhat questionable. I think it would be rather dan- 
gerous for the United States to give up all its weapons in the hope that other 
countries would follow suit. I think that our reliance mst be on a world organi- 
zation with the power to enact, enforce and interpret world law and produce world 
justice, 
QUESTIONER: But the present situation is also extremely dangerous, isn't it, 
Mr, Cousins? 

MR. COUSINS: It's the present situation that we want to get away from. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Wick, my question is one that I believe has been on the 
lips of many Americans these days. Do you believe that the recent cooperative at- 


titude on the part of the Soviet Union is an attempt to take what you call the "first 
step" toward disarmament? 


MR. WICK: I am unable to read the minds of the Soviet leaders. The Communist 
principle laid down by Lenin is one step backwards, two steps forward -- and this may 
be the one step backward to lull world opinion. Therefore, I say we should proceed 
with the utmost caution and with the utmost skepticism. 
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DR. WITMAN: This is quite an important question and it seems to me that it 
is correct -- that it is on the minds of a great many people, I'm going to ask Mr 
Cousins to comment on this too, : 


MR. COUSINS: I certainly agree with Mr. Wick that we should proceed with the 
utmost caution but I think we should also proceed with the utmost courage and the 
utmost moral imagination, I don't think we are going to get anywhere in the world 
with a policy of negativism or skepticism. 

MR. WICK: I regard the Eisenhower Plan as a program of courageous experi- 
mentation and positive optimism, 

MR. COUSINS: I agree with you completely, Mr. Wick, but I don't agree, if I 
may go back just a moment, I1 don't agree with Mr. Wick's closing remark of two ques= 
tions ago that there is no connection between President Eisenhower's plan for in- 
spection and disarmament, I think that it is possible to use inspection as the 
foundation for an effective and enforceable program of world disarmament. 

MR. WICK: JI fear that I may have given the wrong impression, I am not at all 
averse to ultimate disarmament, 

DR. WITMAN: These gentlemen seem to be moving toward utlimate agreement, 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Cousins, how large a proportion of the nations of the world 
doyou think must agree to enforceable disarmanent in order to have it effective in 
preventing war? 

MR. COUSINS: The reason I place so much emphasis on the United Nations is that 
I believe that disarmament, in order to be effective, must be universal, Any country 
which possesses the power to make atomic weapons or other weapons of mass destruction 
is one country too many for an enforceable plan, Therefore, I would say let's put the 
emphasis inside the United Nations and make sure that any plan for disarmament is, 
in fact, universal in scope. 

QUESTIONER: Mr. Wick, will Russia be more apt’ to accept a foolproof plan for 
universal disarmament when she finds that the great majority of the nations favor it? 

MR. WICK: I think Russia is subject to world opinion, just as any other coun- 
try is, -- less than other countries but she is affected by it and the powerful desire 
among the peoples of the world for a reduction in the expenses of armament and for 
peace is a definite factor, 

QUESTIONER: Isn't the development of a plan for revision of the United Nations 
Charter to make it effective for disarmament an important element in arriving at a 
system of foolproof disarmament. 

MR. WICK: Now you are talking about a revision and we don't know the terms 
of the revision, therefore, I don't want to comment on it. 

MR. COUSINS: Now that I have been invited to do so, I would like to associate 
myself with Mr. Wick's first comment that the Soviet is aware of world public opinion 
and world public opinion is a force. Everything the Soviet has done since the end of 
the war has been accompanied by a painstaking attempt to justify its position before 
world public opinion and that is why I agree with Mr. Wick and with the questioner 
that there are perhaps some grounds for hope. As concerns the second part of the ques- 
tion, no one now, I think, is in a position to write a new constitution to the United 
Nations. It would be impossible here tonight for us to come up with every single 
issue that perhaps ought to be considered at a revision conference, but one thing we 
can do is to recognize the need for a charter review conference and the need to face 
up frankly to such weaknesses as have been manifest in the United Nations since 195. 
As Mr, Wick said earlier, we are calling upon the world today or a world organization 
is called upon today to do a man's job. Our job, it seems to me, is to help the U.N, 
to do that particular job. 

QUESTIONER; Mr. Cousins, since atomic energy can apparently be easily converted 
from peaceful uses to destructive uses, how can we effectively prevent such a conversion? 

MR. COUSINS: As President Eisenhower and as Governor Stassen have pointed out, 
there is at the present time no sure fire plan which can control absolutely all aspects 
of the danger represented by nuclear warfare. It is true that you can convert fissionable 
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materials for destructive purposes, but the important thing is to remove the fuse 
of war and to attempt to deal with the causes of war in as fundamental a way as is 
possible. We will never have a sure fire guarantee of peace so long as we live or 
our children live but one thing we can do is to have a reasonably good chance, and a4 
I think that such a reasonably good chance can be provided, first of all, by 

President Eisenhower's plan for complete inspection -- absolute inspection -- backed 
by a foolproof scheme for disarmament under a United Nations which has the kind of 
power that is necessary to carry it out, but also the kind of power that is re- 
sponsible, the kind of power under which the individual can retain his rights. 

CUESTIONER: I would like to address my question to both speakers, please, 

Do you think that the United States can spearhead disarmament when we are so busy 
rearming other nations? — 

MR. WICK: We are busy, of course, arming other nations for our own protection, 
Personally, I think we are spending too mich money arming other nations and we could 
more effectively spend that money on our own armaments, under our own direction. 
However, I think our real object here is to work out a plan by which there is a con- 
trol so that all countries can spend less on armaments, 

MR. COUSINS: The real problem is peace, When we get peace, we won't have 
to arm anyone, including ourselves, 


DR. WITMAN: JI wish we could go on. There are many other people who want to 
ask questions but we simply have to draw this to a conclusion. It may surprise you 
to know that we have used an hour discussing this question for all of those in this 
visual audience and those in the unseen audience, 

I want to thank both of these gentlemen very mch indeed. Your comments, I 
know, have led to a great deal of thought and have stimulated some very serious and 
active consideration throughout the length and breaith of this land on the topic of 
disarmament, 

Our thanks to our hosts for this TOWN MEETING -- the officials of the Minnesota 
Branch and the St. Paul and Minneapolis Chapters of the United World Federalists -- 
Miss Adelaide Enright, J. Merle Harris, Dr. Carl Miller and Mrs. L, G, Truesdell, Jr. 

Thanks also to the staff at Station WTCN. 
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